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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


JRCHASED 


Given  in  Lincoln  on  16th  March  1991 


by  K  E  Rowland 


The  One  Eyed  Mycologist 


or 


Optics  and  the  Naturalist 


(Editorial  note  -  The  President,  Ken  Rowland,  illustrated  his 
address  with  some  hundred  slides  of  exceptional  quality.  Their 
subjects  are  indicated  in  the  text  and  he  has  also  provided 
drawings  of  a  selection) 

Most  Union  Members  tend  to  look  on  me  as  a  Mycologist,  but  I 
have  to  admit  that  the  mechanical  and  optical  side  of  the 
business  interest  me  just  as  much,  and  while  my  main  Natural 
History  interest  may  be  Fungi,  Pollen  and  Algae  also  have  a 
strong  hold,  as  does  the  design  and  manufacture  of  the  bits  and 
pieces  required.  Therefore  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  I 
started  to  think  about  this  address  two  years  ago.  How  do  you 
follow  S  H  Robinson  on  Microscopes  and  Jack  Houghton  on  Fungi? 
So  I  have  decided  rightly  or  wrongly  to  devote  this  address  to 
looking  at  the  practical  aspects  of  the  uses  of  Optics  as  they 
apply  to  Naturalists. 

The  more  I  looked  at  the  subject  the  more  I  began  to  realise 
what  I  had  let  myself  in  for.  The  field  became  wider  and 
wider,  from  the  simple  single  lens  reading  glass,  through  to 
the  very  sophisticated  objectives  in  microscopes  (e.g.  x  85 
water  immersion  lens  with  correction  for  cover  glass 
thickness ) . 

Electron  microscopes  with  electromagnetic  lenses  and  systems 
won’t  be  discussed  as  they  are  a  little  on  the  expensive  side 
for  the  amateur  naturalist,  and  they  are  not  optical  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  thinking  -  although  I  give  an 
illustration  later  showing  what  they  are  capable  of. 

We  tend  to  take  optical  aids  for  granted.  I  notice  that  many 
of  us  here  today  are  wearing  spectacles  to  improve  our  vision; 
we  may  use  a  hand  lens  to  help  to  read  small  print  or  a  higher 
power  lens  when  looking  at  small  objects  or  for  finding 
splinters  in  ones  f ingers . . . . but  before  going  too  far  here  are 
a  few  autobiographical  notes:- 

I  was  born  a  countryman.  I  am  an  engineer  by  profession  and  a 
naturalist  by  inclination.  One  of  my  grandfathers  was  the 
manager  of  the  then  derelict  Waddington  brickyard  where,  in  the 
1930s  I  had  free  run  of  much  wild  ground  -  barn  owls  nesting  in 
the  old  buildings,  foxes  and  their  cubs  playing  in  the  old  pit 
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close  enough  for  us  not  to  need  any  optical  aids.  Here  I 
learnt  country  ways  and  field  craft. 

My  other  grandfather  was  a  nurseryman  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  Doddington  Hall.  To  him  I  owe  my  more  formal 
education  on  plants  and  how  they  grow.  It  is  interesting  that 
my  first  encounter  with  optics  came  through  him  at  the  age  of 
six  or  seven.  His  eyesight  was  poor  and  he  used  a  reading 
glass  to  see  the  newspaper,  and  a  three-fold  magnifier  made  of 
tortoiseshell  when  he  was  in  his  greenhouse.  I  still  have  this 
glass  and  use  it  now  and  then. 

Interest  waned  somewhat  while  I  was  training  for  engineering, 
and  doing  some  courting  -  until  my  future  father-in-law 
introduced  me  to  photography  in  the  late  1940s,  although 
natural  history  is  difficult  with  a  roll  film  camera  it  did 
restart  an  interest.  I  made  an  early  atttempt  at  a  group  of 
irises  on  dufay  colour  film.  This  is  the  only  survivor  of  my 
photography  of  forty  years  ago.  Dufay  film  was  ordinary  black 
and  white  film  with  a  three  colour  screen  printed  on  the  back 
to  give  the  colour  effect  .  A  section  of  this  film,  about  half 
a  millimetre  wide  shown  on  the  screen  is  magnified  5,000 
t imes . 

In  1951  I  joined  the  firm  I  still  work  for  and  access  to 
microscopes  became  possible.  An  old  Bosch  and  Lomb  was 
acquired  on  loan  and  was  used  until  1976  when  I  purchased  my 
present  instrument  -  a  Russian  Biolam  or  Zenith.  The  optics 
seem  very  good  for  its  price  range. 

A  new  found  interest  in  mushrooms  and  toadstools  led  me  to  join 
the  LNU  in  1973  -  so  there  you  have  my  life  history.  And 
talking  of  history,  it  was  in  1948  that  Dr  S  H  Robinson  gave 
his  Presidential  address  on  "The  Short  History  of  the 
Microscope",  and  in  1949  R  J  Batters  gave  his  addresss  on 
"Adjustments  and  Illuminations  when  Photographing  with  the  Aid 
of  the  Microscope"  (I  thought  my  title  was  long!).  I  have 
brought  along  an  illustration  of  a  microscope  which  is  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  the  property  of  the  Union  and  is  kept  at  the 
County  Museum. 

Forty  years  on  we  have  returned  full  circle  to  Optics  this  time 
considering  optical  aids  and  their  practical  use  in  all  their 
forms  to  the  naturalist.  Earlier  I  drew  attention  to  the  number 
of  us  wearing  spectacles  to  assist  our  vision.  We  use 
magnifying  glasses  to  look  at  small  objects  like  fungi  and 
fossils  we  find  in  the  field.  We  use  binoculars  or  monoculars 
or  telescopes  to  look  at  birds  etc.  We  use  microscopes  to 
examine  spores,  algae,  pollen  etc  to  assist  in  identification. 
Then  if  we  are  not  gifted  artists  we  rely  on  a  camera  to  record 
the  results.  We  have  found  the  object  or  subject,  examined  it 
identified  it  and  finally  recored  it  all  with  the  aid  of  optics 
in  one  form  or  another. 
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Wild  Rose 
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Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  things  we  may  wish  to 
keep  a  record  of  without  doing  damage  to  the  subject:- 


Plan ts 


Reptiles 


Mycology 


Herb  Paris  in  Tortoiseshell  Wood/ 

Sundew  at  Laughton  Common 
Mosses  at  Swanholme 
Frog  in  Hoplands  Wood 

Grass  Snake  at  Moor  farm  (taking  a  very  poor  view  of 
being  photographed  and  adopting  a  very  threatening 
attitude) . 

Slow  Worm  at  Kirkby  Moor  Nature  reserve. 

Pholiota  squarosa  from  Merrible  Wood 
Craterium  minutum  a  Myxomycete  (full  size) 

Dictosporium  toruloides  spore  x  200 


The  magnifications  quoted  are  on  the  film.  The  screen 
magnifies  them  some  x  70  times  more.  In  the  case  of  the  pollen 
the  magnification  is  an  amazing  x  14000. 

"Palynology"  is  the  study  of  pollen.  Examples  are:- 

Mimosa  pollen  grain  extracted  from  a  jar  of  honey 
Shrimp  plant  (Beloperone  guttata) 

Reed  Mace(Typha  latifolia)  with  tetrad  pollen  grains 
Greater  Stitchwort( Stellaria  holostea)  whose  pollen 
grains  have  the  inner  protective  skin  protruding 
through  the  pores. 

All  these  pollen  grains  are  approximately  x  15000  full  size  on 
the  screen. 


"Algo logy "  is  the  study  algae.  Examples  are 

Pediastrum  boryanum  is  shown  diameter  68  microns 
Closterium  parvulum  and  a  Phacus  species. 

Diatom  as  seen  by  scanning  electron  microscope 
Algae  in  the  eye  of  some  unfortunate  drowned  insect 
arranged  in  each  lens. 

"En t omology"  the  study  of  insects.  An  example  of 
Moth  taken  at  Swanholme 

Fish  The  fingerprint  pattern  on  the  scales,  from  which 

I  understand  you  can  tell  the  fishes  age. 

Pin  point  To  complete  the  sequence  the  scanning  electron 
microscope  shows  a  pin  point  under  different  magnifications,  x 
30  to  x  3,700.  the  latter  shot  whos  bacterie  (frightening 
isn't  it?)  and  a  weevil  looks  like  something  from  outer  space. 

To  consider  more  mundane  things  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
equipment  available  to  us.  The  simplest  reading  glass,  either 
hand  held  or  mounted  on  a  stand  magnifies  by  two  or  three  times 
and  is  useful  for  looking  at  relatively  large  items.  Fresnal 
lenses  come  into  this  category.  They  are  useful  for  reading 
print  but  more  often  serve  as  camera  viewfinders.  They  are  not 
really  true  lenses  being  made  by  machining  grooves  into  a  sheet 
of  plastic. 
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In  higher  powered  folding  magnifiers  there  are  a  large  choice 
of  magnifications  from  x  4  to  x  20.  Times  ten  is  a  good  all 
round  glass  but  do  buy  a  good  one  if  you  want  a  high  power. 
The  black  plastic  sliding  lens  gives  x  3  to  x  9, is  handy  to 
slip  in  the  pocket  and  costs  99p.  The  three  fold  tortoishell 
lens  referred  to  earlief  is  now  over  lOOyrs  old.  It  gives  x  3, 
x6  and,  with  all  three  lenses  together,  x  9. 

At  around  the  same  magnification  we  have  the  low  power 
stereoscopic  bench  microscope,  very  useful  for  low  power 
identification  work,  and  also  for  assisting  when  making  up 
microscope  slides  giving  about  x  9  magnification.  Moving  up 
another  step  we  come  to  the  so-called  Pocket  Microscope  -  in 
this  case  a  zoom  model  x  20  to  x  80,  with  built  in  battery- 
powered  light.  It  is  useful  up  to  a  point,  with  inanimate 
objects,  but  a  bit  frustrating  to  use  as  it  has  to  be  placed 
onto  the  subject.  Following  this  we  move  into  the  sphere  of 
microscopes  proper.  The  Watson  metallurgical  uses  an  incident 
light  attachment  for  opaque  objects.  The  one  shown  was 
remodelled,  fitted  with  a  new  base  and  12  volt  transmitted 
lighting  for  use  when  I  am  away  on  holiday  in  the  caravan. 

The  instrument  which  I  consider  to  be  the  "maid  of  all  work"  is 
a  biological  microscope  in  the  Russian  'Biolam'  or  'Zenith' 
series.  This  instrument  takes  standard  objectives  and 
condensers,  and  can  therefore  be  used  with  a  great  variety  of 
objectives  and  lighting  arrangements.  Magnification  with  the 
light  microscope  is  unlimited  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  x  1,200, 
after  which  resolution  does  not  allow  for  any  increase  in 
detail  to  be  seen. 

If  we  had  been  working  in  the  17th  or  18th  centuries  we  would 
have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  instruments  like  the  Leeuwenhoek 
(circa  1690)  or  the  Culpepper  (circa  1730)  which  looks  a  lot 
like  a  'Treacle  Tin'  design  I  started  to  build  in  1951,  never 
completed  as  the  loaned  instruments  seemed  a  far  better 
proposition. 

About  a  year  ago  a  completely  new  design  of  microscope  for  use 
in  the  field  appeared.  Called  the  'Lensman',  it  took  second 
place  in  the  BBC  design  awards  for  1990.  I  bought  one  last 
year.  It  is  useful  on  holiday,  if  somewhat  limited  in  its 
application,  magnification  being  x  80  and  x  200  only.  Having 
used  it  now  for  about  nine  months  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whilst  it  can  be  useful  in  certain  ways,  at  £90  it  is 
really  an  expensive  toy.  Right  angle  viewers  enabling  it  to  be 
used  upside  down  for  geological  purposes  are  available  as  also 
are  camera  and  filter  attachments.  A  slide  of  a  spiders  leg 
shows  good  definition  but  for  the  £200  required  I  consider 
the  money  would  be  bettter  spent  on  a  more  versatile  bench 
microscope  which  can  be  expanded  with  attachments  as  funds 
allow.  Being  an  engineer  can  be  useful  since  I  made  the 
attachments  myself  for  no  cost. 
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With  any  microscope  some  method  of  illuminating  the  subject  is 
required.  With  the  Lensman  it  is  built  in  which  can  be  a 
definite  advantage.  For  most  normal  microscopes  a  separate 
light  source  is  required.  For  opaque  subjects  (e.g.  geological 
and  metallurgical)  then  an  incident  light  source  is  required. 
In  this  case  the  light  is  diverted  down  through  the  microscope 
objective  by  a  prism,  reflected  from  the  subject  and  back  up 
through  the  objective  to  the  eyepiece.  The  etched  surface  of  a 
piece  of  iron  is  dealt  with  in  this  way. 


With  transparent  objects  or  mounted  slides  we  would  have  to  use 
transmitted  light,  either  the  sky  with  a  concave  mirror  or  an 
electric  light  and  a  flat  mirror.  A  century  ago  it  would  have 
been  a  candle  or  an  oil  lamp. 


either  the  mirrors  or  a 
types.  A  selection  is 
distinctive  illumination: 


condenser.  These 
given  below,  each 


low  power  work.  Used  for  general  purposes. 


e  we  have  to 

use 

come  in 

var 

ious 

giving 

its 

own 

mien  tary 

lens 

for 

results 

than 

the 

Abbe  but  costs  five  or  six  times  as  much. 


Oblique  Lighting  Aplanatic  Condenser.  This  gives  a  pseudo  three 
dimensional  effect  to  the  viewed  image  and  for  some  subjects 
(e.g.  pollen)  shows  up  the  surface  patterns  better  for 
photomicrography . 

Dark  Field  Condensers  used  with  both  dry  and  oil  immersion 
which  can  in  some  instances  show  up  detail  better.  Slides  of 
Anabaena  spiroides,  the  so-called  blue  green  killer  algae  of 
recent  hot  summers  are  shown  with  first  Abbe  illumination  and 
then  Dark  Field  oil  immersion. 

The  last  system  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  Phase  Contrast.  This 
is  a  special  condenser  with  matching  objectives  with  which 
really  transparent  objects  can  be  seen.  Using  this  method  a 
spore  of  the  fungus  Roselinea  aquila  shows  small  protrusions  at 
each  end  which  cannot  be  seen  using  Abbe  lighting.  A  yellow 
cast  is  caused  by  using  a  yellow  filter  to  increase  the 
contrast . 

A  set  of  slides  with  the  same 
Puccinia  sp  shows  the  effects 
systems  just  mentioned:- 

Spherical  mirror 
Abbe  condenser 

Oblique  Aplanatic  condenser  set  at  zero  offset. 

The  same  condenser  set  at  plus  five  offset  to  show  psudo  depth 


subject  -  spores  of  the  fungus 
using  the  different  condenser 
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Dark  field  oil  immersion  condenser 
Phase  contrast  condenser  system. 

These  illustrate  that  the  various  systems  all  have  their  own 
place  in  the  effects  that  they  produce. 

Coloured  filters  can  be  interposed  in  the  light  path  to  enhance 
the  contrast,  green  yellow  or  orange.  They  can  also  act  as 
correction  filters  in  pho tomicgraphy  to  redress  colour 
imbalance  -  generally  blues. 

If  your  interest  is  Geology  then  you  will  have  to  resort  to 
polarized  light.  A  polarising  filter  is  placed  in  the  light 
path  and  an  analysing  filter  on  the  eyepiece.  A  series  of 
examples  illustrates  this  technique:- 

Without  analyser 

With  analyser  set  at  zero  degrees 
Analyser  set  at  45  degrees 
Analyser  set  at  90  degrees 

Not  being  a  Geologist  I  don't  claim  to  be  able  to  analyse  these 
slides,  but  they  look  impressive! 

If  you  have  an  interest  in  algae  as  I  do  then  it  becomes 

important  not  just  to  detect  the  presence  of  starch  but  to  see 
if  the  algae  is  "doing  the  breast  stroke".  Potato  starch 

appears  different  with  and  without  polarisation.  I  have  spent 
time  on  lighting  because  without  correct  attention  to  it, 
optics  would  be  of  little  value. 

Once  you  have  selected  the  illumination  you  are  going  to  use  on 
the  microscope,  you  have  to  select  the  degree  of  enlargement 

for  examination.  This  obviously  varies  with  the  subjects.  A 
spider's  leg,  about  one  millimetre  across  does  not  require 
enlarging  as  much  as  a  fungal  spore  one  thousandth  of  a 
millimetre  across. 

To  this  end  we  have  a  series  of  objectives  each  having  a 

different  magnification  say  from  x  3.5  to  x  90.  To  this  we 
match  an  eyepiece,  say  from  x  7  to  x  15.  When  we  multiply  the 
objective  magnification  by  the  eyepiece  magnification  we  have 
the  apparent  magnification.  In  the  examples  above  this  will 
range  from  x  24.5  to  x  1,350  the  latter  figure  being  about  the 
maximum  resolving  power  of  the  light  microscope.  But  it  is 
more  than  adequate  for  most  of  our  purposes. 

When  we  enlarge  a  photomicrograph  onto  the  screen  we  have  an 
apparent  increase  in  magnification  of  anything  up  to  10,000  to 
12,000  times,  but  we  don't  see  any  more  detail  than  we  would 
through  the  microscope.  The  resolution  of  the  microscope  and 
the  film  are  the  limiting  factors. 
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Having  found  and  observed 
attempting  to  identify  it. 
example  then  we  need  to  take 
photographs  some  indication 
example,  needs  to  be  given, 
placing  a  coin  nearby  can  be 


our  specimen  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
If  it  is  fungi,  algae  or  pollen  for 
measurements.  If  we  have  taken 
of  the  size,  of  a  plant  for 
Simple  mechanical  methods  like 
used  (don't  forget  to  put  the 
value  uppermost).  A  ruler  serves  the  same  purpose.  For  taller 
plants  include  a  person  in  the  picture  or  a  two  metre  ranging 
pole  would  do  if  you  don't  mind  the  extra  baggage. 

In  optics  many  of  the  subjects  we  wish  to  measure  are  small. 
Optical  aids  may  of  course  still  include  the  ruler.  The  linen 
thread  counter  reading  is  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  For 
somewhat  finer  measurements  a  small  stand  magnifier  will  read 
to  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre.  The  disadvantage  of  both  of  these 
is  that  they  have  to  rest  on  the  object  being  measured. 


Returning  to  the  microscope  we  have  the  choice  of  two  methods  - 
mechanical-  using  a  mechanical  stage  and  optical  -  using  a 
graduated  eyepiece  which  is  a  glass  disc  engraved  with  a 
graticule  or  ruler  usually  measured  from  1  to  10.  To  use  this 
method  each  objective  has  to  be  calibrated  against  a  known 
distance,  usually  a  microscope  slide  engraved  either  in  tenths 
of  a  millimetre  or  thousandths  of  an  inch.  This  is  called  a 
stage  micrometer. 


When  an  eyepiece  graticule  is  superimposed  on  the  stage 
micrometer,  if  3  divisions  (i.e.  three  tenths  of  a  millimetre) 
span  18.5  divisions  on  the  graticule  then  each  division  on  the 
eyepiece  will  be  .016  of  a  millimetre  or  16  microns  or  to  use 
its  latest  name  16  micrometres.  A  micron  is  one  millionth  part 
of  a  metre  or  one  thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre.  We  now, 
therefore,  have  rulers  which  can  measure  very  small  distances. 
One  tenth  of  a  millimetre  for  example  using 
makes  each  division  on  the  graticule  or  our 
microns  -  quite  a  fine  measurement  you  must 
some  fungal  spores  are  only  1.5  to 
average  only  6-8  microns. 


2  microns 


a  x  40  objective 
ruler  to  be  2.5 
agree,  but  then 
in  size  and  the 


The  calibration  of  my  own  set  of  objectives  is  from  32.5 
microns  per  division  with  the  x  3.5  objective  to  1.25  microns 
per  division  with  the  x  90  oil  immersion  objective.  For 
comparison  a  slide  with  a  1mm  square  superimposed  on  pollen 
grains,  taken  with  a  x  3.5  objectvie  (i.e.  very  low  power)  and 
a  x  7  eypiece  gives  about  x  30  on  the  slide.  You  can  imagine 
the  minuteness  of  something  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  this. 
A  diatom  test  slide  .08  millimetre  wide  on  the  slide  has  been 
enlarged  by  x  450. 


This  leads  us 
perceive.  A 
dif  f eren tiate 
apart . 


to  question  how  large  or  how  small 
person  with  good  eyesight  should 
two  dots  not  less  than  a  quarter  of 


the  eye  can 
be  able  to 
a  millimetre 
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porus  squamosMS 


DRYAD's  SADDLE 


Frog  in  Hoplands  Wood 


V 
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The  light  microscope  can  differentiate  two  dots  a  quarter  of  a 
micron  apart  -  that  is  a  thousand  times  better. 


The  electron  microscope  can  resolve  two  dots  five 
a  millimetre  apart  -  that's  real  magnification! 


m 


illionths  of 


When  a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a  pollen  grain  taken  on  an 
electron  microscope  is  compared  to  a  similar  grain  photographed 
on  a  light  microscope  the  difference  in  detail  is  clearly 
appar en  t . 


Having  found  our 
problem  is  that 
Unless  we  are 
draughtsmanship , 


object,  examined  it  and  identified  it  the  next 
we  shall  most  probably  wish  to  record  it. 

gifted  with  an  artistic  leaning  for 
then  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  photography. 


Many  people  seem  terrified  of  cameras,  seemingly  seeing  them  as 
some  terribly  complicated  piece  of  machinery.  Any  camera  can 
be  used  within  its  limitations  to  take  nature  photographs,  even 
the  pinhole  camera  -  one  that  does  not  have  a  lens  at  all.  A 
close  up  of  a  leaf  shows  its  ability  to  take  acceptable 
records.  In  fairness  though  a  lens  does  help. 

The  modern  35  millimetre  camera  is  a  very  versatile  piece  of 
equipment,  although  the  simpler  models  do  have  a  limitation  for 
close-up  work.  This  is  where  the  single  lens  reflex  camera 
comes  into  its  own.  With  its  interchangeable  lenses  "the  sky's 
the  limit".  For  the  botanist,  mycologist  and  entomologist 
probably  the  most  useful  lens  is  the  55mm  or  80  mm  true  macro 
lens  which  allows  photography  to  life  size.  If  the  expense  of 
these  is  beyond  your  means  then  you  will  have  to  use  extension 
tubes,  bellows  or  supplementary  lenses.  The  latter  give 
inferior  results  to  extension  tubes  but  have  no  light-loss 
penalty . 

An  attachment  I  have  found  very  useful  is  a  zoom  macro  fitting 
for  a  50mm  lens.  It  has  one  severe  drawback  in  that  it  loses 
two  full  stops  of  light,  but  as  I  invariably  use  flash  it  is  a 
small  penalty  to  pay  when  it  enables  you  to  photograph  from  a 
tenth  full  size  to  full  size  without  any  problems.  Modern  zoom 
lenses  have  in  most  cases  a  semi-macro  position  of  one  quarter 
full  size  which  for  a  good  many  subjects  is  adequate. 


If  your  interest  is  in  ornithology  or  mammals  then  full 
photography  is  not  normally  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  .. 
likely  that  a  long  focus  or  telephoto  lens  will  be  required, 
did  at  one  time  possess  a  300  millimetre  lens  but  it  was  so 
cumbersome  to  carry  around  that  I  disposed  of  it. 


size 
more 
I 


Talking  of  birds 
and  telescopes, 
binoculars  round 
suggest  that  x  7 


you  do  a  lot  of  bird  watching. 


and  other  animals  must  bring  us  to  binoculars 
You  can  always  tell  ornithologists  by  the 
their  necks.  For  general  purposes  I  would 
or  x  8  are  useful,  but  you  may  need  x  10  if 
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Microscopes  for  the  study  of  pollen  and  algae 
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I  myself  prefer  a  x  8  monocular  which  fits  a  pocket  neatly. 
With  an  adapter  it  will  double  as  a  telephoto  lens  although  the 
effective  aperture  is  only  fl6  it  can  have  uses  if  you  want  to 
photograph  chimney  pots. 

The  next  logical  step  would  seem  to  be  cine  and/or  video  but 
unless  you  are  a  Michael  Clegg  or  a  David  Attenborough  with  a 
large  entourage  they  do  not  appear  a  very  practical  tool  for 
the  amateur  naturalist. 

In  the  early  1960s  I  did  try  8  millimetre  cine  and  took  some 
interesting  time  lapse  film  of  flowers  opening.  Unfortunately 
I  don't  now  have  a  projector.  Video  has  possiblilities  but  the 
cost  and  sheer  bulk  of  the  equipment  would  put  most  people  off 
unless  they  are  off  on  a  once-in-a-lif etime  safari.  This  I  may 
try  some  time  if  funds  allow. 

In  concluding  I  find  that  there  a  number  of  topics  we  haven't 
looked  at  -  macro-photography,  photomicrography,  micro¬ 
photography  etc.  We  have  concentrated  on  simple  optical  aids 
which  have  many  good  uses  and  are  not  to  be  despised:- 

Simple  cameras  can  record  a  lot  of  information 

Simple  basic  equipment  in  most  fields  can  give  us  the 
information  we  require 

It  is  only  in  the  realms  of  micro-organisms  that  we  need  to  use 
sophisticated  equipment. 

There  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  optical  assistance  available  to 
us . 


This  Presidential  address  has  only  scratched  the  surface.  It 
is  up  to  each  of  us  to  select  the  best  for  our  own  particular 
needs,  and  this  could  mean  the  simplest. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  saying:- 

"It  is  not  cameras  that  take  pictures,  but  people  with  cameras" 


Thankyou  Ladies  and  Gentlement  for  you  attention. 
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GENERAL  SECRETARY'S  REPORT  1991 


There  have  been  6  Executive  Committee  Meetings  and  several 
Publication  Committee  Meetings  during  the  year,  all  well 
attended. 

Miss  Norris  has  taken  on  the  work  of  Publicity  for  the  Lincoln 
area,  and  Mr  Kent  and  Mr  Wilson  have  covered  the  Scunthorpe, 
Grimsby  and  Louth  areas.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  cover  the 
south  of  the  County.  Mrs  3inding  has  designed  a  new  heading 
for  the  Publicity  Poster  which  is  widely  distributed  before 
each  meeting  and  we  hope  by  these  means  to  attract  new  members. 

Mr  Maurice  Johnson,  Past  President,  retired  from  his  post  at 
the  Museum  and  a  cheque  for  £20  was  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Union 
as  a  contribution  to  his  presentation.  The  president  and  the 
President-elect  attended  his  retirement  celebration. 

Publications  have  been  fully  discussed  in  Committee. 
Transactions  will  be  produced  in  its  present  form  with  improved 
printing  but  all  long  lists  of  data  will  be  published  as  a 
supplement.  A  colour  cover  is  not  practicable  but  it  will  be 
illustrated  with  line  drawings.  The  Editor,  Mrs  Ostler  would 
like  alll  material  for  Transactions  to  be  submitted  by  the  date 
of  the  AGM.  It  is  planned  to  re-print  the  Lincolnshire  Flora. 

Following  the  success  of  the  open  lecture  given  by  Michael 
Clegg  another  Open  Meeting  has  been  arranged  for  October  26th 
1991  when  Geoffrey  Smith  will  speak  on  "Flowers  and  Gardens"  at 
Riseholme  Agricultural  College. 

The  Committee  have  given  some  time  and  thought  to  plans  for  the 
Centenary  Year  1993.  Various  ideas  are  being  explored  and 
details  will  be  given  when  they  are  settled.  It  is  hoped  to 
invite  well-known  specialists  in  various  fields  of  Natural 
History  to  give  lectures  at  the  Winter  Meetings  which  could  be 
published  in  a  book  to  mark  the  Centenary  year. 

Other  matters  considered  by  the  Committee  have  been:-  links 
with  the  County  Council,  the  Library  Service  and  the  Museum; 
the  finances  of  the  Union  and  arrangements  for  the  Summer  and 
Winter  programmes. 

It  has  been  a  busy  year  for  the  President,  Officers  and 
Committee  who  give  generously  of  their  time  to  keep  the  Union 
running  smoothly. 


Elinor  Woodward. 
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BOTANY  1990 


Irene  Weston 

The  year  started  off  cold  and  wet  and  developed  into  one  of  the 
driest  summers  on  record. 

Three  of  the  main  field  meetings  were  held  at  Swanholme  lakes 
Nature  Reserve,  owned  and  managed  by  Lincoln  City  Council. 
Plant  reports  are  being  published  separately.  This  is  a 
Reserve  and  SSSI  of  national  importance,  containing  many  rare 
species.  Linked  with  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  Boultham  Mere 
Reserve  and  Whisby  Pits  Nature  Reserve  (Lincolnshire  Trust) 
this  area  should  be  noted  as  one  where  there  is  much  value  to 
be  gleaned  by  continuous  monitoring  surveys. 

Sunday,  19th  May  Chambers  Wood  TF17 

It  was  a  privilege  to  lead  this  meeting  at  the  Lincolnshire 
Limewoods  Forest  Nature  Reserve.  This  reserve  was  opened 
officially  the  previous  day  by  the  Early  of  Yarborough.  The 
LNU  meeting  was  scheduled  to  coincide  with  this  event.  The 
significance  and  importance  of  the  limewoods  has  long  been 
recognised  and  this  event  was  overdue.  The  woods  have  been 
used  extensively  as  a  site  for  research  into  ancient  woodland 
indicator  plants  and  woodland  history  by  Dr  George  Peterken  of 
the  NCC  Chief  Scientist  team  and  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  him  to  the  LNU  in  the  seventies.  The  site,  SSSI  and  Grade  I 
Nature  Conservation  Review  area  includes  Hatton,  Stainton, 
Fulnetby,  Newball,  Hardy  Gang,  Great  West,  Cocklode,  Stainfield 
Scotgrove  and  Wickenby.  Hatton  is  a  prime  example  of  high 
forest  small  leaved  lime  and  the  others  are  past  coppice. 

On  the  18th  May  a  formal  management  plan  was  signed  by  Mr  N 
Dannat,  Conservator  Eastern  England  Forestry  Commission  and  Mr 
M  Schofield  Assistant  Director  (Operations)  NCC  (now  English 
Nature),  to  cover  those  limewoods  managed  by  the  Forestry 
Commission  and  designated  as  SSSI.  This  document  represented 
the  work  done  jointly  by  these  two  organisations  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  must  be  closed  areas,  but  trials  have  been 
opened  to  encourage  public  visiting. 

The  Union  meeting  on  19th  May  was  highly  successful  and  members 
were  received  by  the  Forest  District  manager,  Mr  Peter  Webb  who 
gave  a  brief  introduction  and  welcome  invitation  to  tea.  An 
exhibition  of  forestry  skills  by  Mr  P  Delap,  Forest 
Conservation  Office,  also  interested  members. 

Highlights  of  the  day  were  the  large  coppiced  stools  of  hazel, 
Corylus  avellana  and  small-leaved  lime  Tilia  cordata,  large 
trees  oT  the  latter  at  Hatton,  wild  service  tree  Sorbus 
torminalis ,  lily-of - the-valley  Convallaria  majalis,  greater 
woodrush  Luzula  sylvatica,  wood  millet  Milium  effusum,  and 
early  purple  orchid  Orchis  mascula.  Many  of  the  ancient 
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woodland  indicator  plants  were  seen.  Some  members  then  visited 
Goslings  Corner,  once  part  of  the  original  limewoods  complex, 
now  a  Lincolnshire  Trust  reserve  and  saw  the  first  two  plants 
of  birds-nest  orchid  Neottia  nidus-avis  recorded  for  1990. 

Later  in  the  year  the  small  water  fern  Azolla  filiculoides  was 
found  swamping  a  newly-excavated  pond  on  the  Forest  Reserve 
Trail . 

July  Bourne  Woods.  No  records  were  submitted  for  this  meeting. 
I  would  welcome  notes  for  the  record. 

Sunday  14th  October  Halliday  Hill  and  Brompton  Dale  Woods  TA10 

Mr  M.  Peet  made  a  list  of  90  species,  a  good  count  for  a  late 
meeting  in  what  proved  to  be  an  extremely  dry  year.  No  new 
square  records  but  many  updates  for  the  post  1980  Lines  Atlas. 
Broad-leaved  willow-herb  Epilobium  montanum  and  nodding  thistle 
Carduus  nutans  were  seen. 

Recording  Schemes  1990 

The  Post-1980  Lincolnshire  Atlas  recording  scheme  is 
proceeding  well.  Mr  M  Peet  has  updated  our  masters  again  from 
1990  record  cards,  Trust  survey  cards,  NCC  entries  and  is  now 
co-ordinating  records  of  SSSI.  Please  don't  stop  recording  for 
this  project.  In  1990  the  reprint  of  the  BSBI  1960  Atlas  was 
published,  but  we  still  need  our  own  updated  version  for 
Lincolnshire . 

The  Monitoring  Scheme  BSBI  1987/1988 

Due  to  a  slight  hiccup  the  publication  of  this,  due  to  be  sent 
to  all  BSBI  County  Recorders  was  delayed,  but  is  now  imminent. 

The  Lincolnshire  Trust  Churchyard  Survey  is  still  in  progress 
and  Mr  A  E  Smith  is  most  anxious  that  it  will  continue.  Cards 
are  available  from  the  Trust  at  Alford. 

A  Snail  Survey  in  SK89  for  the  Forestry  Commission  by  Union 
recorders  in  1990  yielded  some  good  records  including  meadow 
thistle  Cirsium  dissectum  (Mrs  V  Wilkin). 

The  1991/1992  BSBI  Scarce  Plant  Survey  BSBI  members  and  other 
botanists  are  being  asked  to  help  update  records  for  a  number 
of  scarce  British  Plants  in  1991/92.  This  is  a  follow  on  from 
the  1987/1988  Monitoring  Scheme  and  a  preliminary  selection  for 
a  new  post-  1987  Atlas  of  the  British  Flora,  hopefully 
scheduled  for  the  Year  2000.  As  many  of  the  plants  on  the  list 
coincide  with  those  in  the  Trust  publicationon  "Endangered 
Species  in  Lincolnshire"  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  anyone 
interested  in  this  project  could  contact  me  for  recording  cards 
and  details. 
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PLANT  NOTES  1990 
Irene  Weston 

During  1990  Mrs  Phyllis  Cook  recorded  Camelina  microcarpa  at 
Stamford  Brickworks  TF00.  It  was  confirmed  by  Dr  T. Rich , 
author  of  the  handbook  of  the  ’’Crucifers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland".  Dr  Rich  reports  -  "First  (certainly  first 
confirmed)  record.  Preserve  it  -  see  handbook  when  out!" 

In  the  1989  Transactions  Mousetail  Myosurus  minimus  was 
recorded  from  Lea  ,  nr  Gainsborough,  the  first  record  since 
1920.  In  1990  the  population  was  even  better  -  about  500 
plants.  In  1990  Mrs  R  Nickerson  and  Miss  J  Knibb  recorded  - 
also  in  Lea,  a  new  Lincolnshire  plant  -  a  Narrow-leaved  Water- 
dropwort  Oenanthe  silaifolia.  This  was  confirmed  by  Mr  T  Dixon 
NCC,  York,  warden  of  the  Lower  Derwent  Valley  where  these  two 
plants  grow  together  -  also  with  0. f istulosa.  The  0. silaifolia 
was  first  recorded  from  East  Yorkshire  in  1989  and  the  new 
Lincolnshire  record  links  up  the  Somerset  localities  and  the 
single  Leicestershire  locality  with  the  East  Yorkshire 
poulation.  Previously  recorded  from  Lea  as  0. f istulosa  but  the 
prevalent  Oenanthe  population  appears  to  be  of  the  rarer 
species . 

Mrs  Leslie  Hebden  reported  a  very  large  Sowthistle  Sonchus  sp. 
in  1990  which  was  questionable  S .palustris .  However  this  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  abnormally  large  form  of  Sonchus  arvensis. 
The  reason  for  including  the  record  is  that  the  referee  also 
thought  the  size  abnormal  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  green 
glandular  hairs  -  another  character  normally  found  in  the  marsh 
form.  Apologies  are  due  to  Mrs  Hebden  for  an  error  in  1989 
Transactions.  Stachys  arvensis  should  read  'only  from 
Thurlby'  and  not  from  Gosberton  Clough. 

Mr  Arthur  Chater  has  confirmed  Carex  rostrata  from  Messingham, 
odd  in  that  it  was  much  smaller  than  normal  due  to  drought, 
also  Mr  J  0  Trist  has  confirmed  Reflexed  Poa,  Puccinellia 
dis  tans  from  Messingham.  P . d i s  t  a n  s  is  normally  found  on 
coastal  sands.  Both  records  are  from  Mrs  V  Wilkin  and  once 
more  demonstrate  similarities  in  the  sandy  area  at  Messingham 
reserve  with  the  coastal  species. 

Mr  Trist  has  also  confirmed  Interrupted  Bent,  Apera  interrupta 
from  the  set-a-side  land  at  Rothwell.  Orobanche  minor  was 
also  recorded  there  (Mrs  R  Nickerson).  Mr  Eric  Simms  has  again 
recorded  Ophrys  apifera  var  trollii  (our  only  record)  together 
with  a  mucn  updated  and  enlarged  list  from  his  reserve  at  South 
Witham. 

Miss  N  L  Cave  has  recorded  from  the  woods  at  Kirkby  Underwood 
and  includes  Gladdon  Iris  foetidissima.  This  was  first 
recorded  at  Careby  Wood  in  1833  by  Canon  Fowler  and  only  once 
since  by  Mr  J  Chandler.  The  Flora  indicated  that  it  was 
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probably  extinct  in  Lines  -  but  it  still  survives.  It  is 
mainly  a  southern  plant.  A  recent  query  by  North  Kesteven 
District  Council  led  to  the  recording  of  a  very  old  and  very 
large  tree  in  TF04  of  the  Wild  Pear  Pyrus  pyraster  (as  opposed 
to  the  cultivated  Pyrus  communis). 

On  a  recent  (1987)  river  survey  Mr  Tim  Smith  recorded  Wood 
Clubrush  Scirpus  sylvaticus  in  TF17.  This  was  previously 
recorded  by  Miss  N  Read  T964,  nr  Wragby  and  was  probably 
brought  down  from  Lady  Mary  Tumor's  garden  at  Ponton  Hall. 
Questionably  the  latter  record  originated  here  and  is  now 
further  downstream.  Further  search  has  revealed  only  the  two 
plant  groups  recorded  by  Mr  Smith  in  1987. 

Ms  Jane  Southey  (Ecosurveys)  has  recorded  Curved  Hardgrass 
Parapholis  incurva  at  Trustthorpe,  a  more  northerly  site  for 
the  grass,  but  it  is  also  now  recorded  from  South  Yorkshire  as 
a  northern  limit. 

Mrs  Pennel  has  been  actively  recording  Twyford  Forest  as  a 
mammoth  personal  project  and  has  found  there  a  new  square 
record  for  Deschampsia  flexuosa  on  the  limestone  (early  1990) 
out  of  its  normal  habitat.  As  the  plant  was  found  at  the  edge 
of  a  runway  it  is  classed  as  a  casual  only.  Mrs  Pennel  has 
also  recorded  as  a  casual  Yellow  Bristle-grass  Setaria  glauca 
as  a  new  County  Record.  Mr  Roger  Goy  also  produced  a  new 
County  Record  with  single  plant  of  Great  Pignut  Bunium 
bulbocas tanum ,  a  casual  at  Hartsholme. 

Mr  N  Frampton  has  recorded  Corn  Buttercup  Ranunculus  arvensis 
in  a  garden  at  Canwick,  Lincoln  and  NCC  records  via  Mr  M 
Wiggington  include  a  record  for  Petroselinum  segetum  at 
Horbling  Fen  and  White  horehound  Marrubium  vulgare"  at 
Skidbrooke.  Mr  Tub  Davey  sent  a  record  for  Sea  Barley-grass 
Hordeum  marinum  for  TF42  at  Holbeach  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Stobart  a 
record  for  the  Crested  Ryegrass  from  two  localities  in  TF43. 
This  form  of  Perennial  Ryegrass  has  cropped  up  more  recently  in 
North  Lines  SK88  in  some  abundance  and  is  illustrated  in  the 
new  "Grasses,  Rushes  and  Sedges"  book  by  F.  Rose. 

In  addition  to  all  previously  mentioned  who  have  also  sent  in 
lists  for  the  squares,  may  I  also  thank  Mr  M  Peet  co-recorder, 
for  invaluable  help  through  the  year.  Also  the  following 
members  who  have  sent  in  records  and  lists  in  1990:-  Mr  F 
Lammiman,  Mr  K  Wilson,  Mr  and  Mrs  A  Binding,  Mrs  B 
Blakeborough,  Mrs  K  Heath,  Miss  Z  Harris,  Miss  C  Godfrey,  Mr  T 
Harvey,  Mr  David  Harrison,  Mrs  B  Watkinson,  Mr  D  Gallimore,  Mr 
P.  Kirby,  Mr  T  Smith  and  to  Mr  A  E  Smith  and  the  Lincolnshire 
Trust.  It  has  been  another  good  year  for  plants  and  so  thanks 
to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  vast  data  bank  which  we  and 
the  Trust  are  accumulating  for  Lincolnshire. 
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MYCOLOGY  REPORT  FOR  1990 
H. J. Houghton 

During  the  winter  of  1989/90  there  was  very  little  hard  frost 
and  snow  and  fruiting  bodies  of  a  number  of  agarics  and  bracket 
fungi  appeared  particularly  on  Lea  Green  and  in  Lea  nark  all 
through  the  winter  and  early  spring.  However,  there  was  little 
rain,  and  by  March  conditions  were  very  dry.  They  continued 
dry  and  hot  at  times  all  through  the  summer  with  little 
precipitation,  and  the  number  of  fruiting  bodies  of  fungi 
reflected  the  conditions.  There  were  large  amounts  of  Rusts 
and  Mildews  present,  but  little  else  until  towards  the  end  of 
September.  A  flush  then  appeared  and  lasted  until  cold  weather 
set  in  towards  the  end  of  November. 

Our  annual  Fungus  Foray  this  year  took  place  on  Sunday,  14th 
October  in  Haliiday  Hill  and  Brompton  Grove  Woods  (in  Grid 
Square  TA10)  by  kind  permission  of  the  Agent  for  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough.  Both  woods  were  very  dry,  and  very  few  fungi  were 
found  in  most  of  the  area.  However,  the  main  ride  through  both 
of  the  woods  had  been  widened  considerably  by  removal  of  trees 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  much  dead  wood  and  herbaceous  matter  had 
been  left  on  site.  The  recent  small  quantity  of  rain  and  heavy 
dews  had  brought  forth  large  numbers  of  fruiting  bodies  of 
quick-growing  species  and  specimens  such  as  the  white  spored 
Mycenas  and  the  black  spored  Panaeolus /Psathyrella  groups  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  other  groups  with  the  surprising  exception 
of  the  Russula /Lactarius  complex.  In  total  102  species  were 
recorded  in  Haliiday  Hill  and  40  in  Brompton  Grove,  details  as 
follows : 


Haliiday  Hill  Wood  New  County  Record  1 

New  Records  for  TA10  24 

New  Site  Records  42 

Already  Recorded  Species  35 

Brompton  Grove  Wood  New  Records  for  TA10  7 

New  Site  Records  (the  site 
not  having  been  visited 
before)  33 


The  following  interesting  species  may  be  mentioned.  There  were 
14  different  Mycenas  recorded,  including  M. oortiana  on  dead 
wood  with  its  strong  smell  of  iodoform,  and  M.metata  in  troops 
in  forest  litter  with  its  brownish-pink  conical  cap.  There 
were  18  species  recorded  in  the  black  spored  types  mentioned 
above.  Ishnoderma  resinosum  a  bracket  fungus  which  when  fresh 
has  a  delightful  aromatic  smell,  was  found  on  Pine  logs,  and 
another  bracket,  namely  Hapaloporus  nudulans  (not  by  any  means 
common  in  the  County)  was  recorded  on  Birch.  The  minute  yellow 
spines  of  Mycoacia  uda  were  found  also  on  Birch,  and  the  tiny 
white  clubs  of  Typhula  ery throcephala  were  found  in  quantity  on 
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twigs.  In  Brompton  Grove,  excellent  specimens  of  Volvaria 
speciosa  were  found  and  as  also  in  Halliday  Hill  Wood, 
Tricholomopsis  rutilans  and  T . platyphylla  were  seen.  Owing  to 
the  time  factor,  very  iiitle  attention  was  given  to  Brompton 
Dale  Wood,  and  a  return  visit  in  the  future  would  obviously 
prove  desirable. 

As  far  as  other  Union  Meetings  are  concerned,  the  new  Reserve 
in  SK96,  namely  Swanholme,  was  visited  on  7th  April,  16th  June 
and  the  15th  September.  Each  occasion  was  accompanied  by  hot, 
dry  conditions  and  very  few  specimens  were  found.  however  we 
were  able  to  add  10  new  records  for  SK96  and  a  further  28  new 
records  for  the  site.  Interesting  finds  here  were  those 
growing  on  and  in  Sphagnum  mosses,  including  Galerina 
mvcenopsis ,  Inocybe  lacera,  Leccinum  scabrum,  Conocybe  filaris, 
Hypholoma  elongatum  and  Taphrocybe  oalustris  in  an  area  of 
almost  dried-out  moss. 

Conditions  were  again  very  dry  for  the  meeting  in  Bourne  Woods 
on  21st  July.  Only  19  specimens  were  recorded  in  a  usually 
prolific  habitat.  These  included  four  rusts  and  six  powdery 
mildews,  but  also  included  Psathyrella  leucotephra  which  is 
very  rarely  seen  in  the  County. 

Forays  have  been  led  on  behalf  of  the  Grimsby  Borough  Authority 
at  Bradley  and  Scartho  Woods,  during  a  wetter  period  in 
October.  (We  were  rained  off  by  a  deluge  on  this  occasion)  and 
25  new  records  for  TA20  and  15  otiers  for  the  respective  sites 
were  added.  These  included  Inonotus  dryadeus  growing  on  buried 
roots  of  Oak,  and  Agaricus  haemorrhoidarius ,  a  'mushroom5  which 
bleeds  red  on  cutting. 

Six  forays  were  also  led  for  the  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  at  Scotton  Common 
(including  Scotton  Beck  fields),  Snipe  Dales,  Swallow  Vale, 
Epworth  Turbary,  Chamber's  Plantation  and  Gibraltar  Point,  and 
as  a  result  our  records  have  benefited  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  County  records,  71  new  records  for  the  respective  lOKm 
squares  and  85  new  Site  records.  Many  interesting  finds  were 
made,  but  the  following  few  will  have  to  be  representative : - 

A  search  was  made  again  at  Gibraltar  Point  for  the  rare  Phallus 
hadriahni  in  the  dunes.  We  found  seven  specimens  this  time 
spread  out  along  the  front  in  the  Marrams  over  a  length  of 
about  100  metres.  It  would  seem  that  the  specimens  could  be  on 
the  increase. 

At  Epworth  Turbary,  included  in  the  76  species  recorded  was 
Laccaria  purpureobadia ,  a  new  County  record,  found  under  Birch 
trees  in  a  dried-up  oart  of  the  lake.  Both  the  brackets 
Polyporus  brumalis  and  P . ci 1 iatus  were  found  on  Birch.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two  very  much  alike 
species.  The  jelly  fungus  Calocera  oallidospathulata  was  found 
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here  growing  on  a  Birch  log.  It  normally  grows  on  Conifer 
wood,  but  it  seems  to  be  widening  its  habitat. 

At  Chamber's  Plantation,  a  meeting  organised  at  very  short 
notice,  a  large  gathering  of  interested  parties  appeared,  and 
some  89  species  were  recorded.  Two  rare  species  in  the 
Tyromyces  group,  namely  T . balsameus  (kindly  identified  at  Kew 
and  sometimes  known  as  T . kymatodes )  and  T . ptychogaster ,  which 
looks  almost  like  a  puff-ball  when  ripe  and  in  the  conidial 
state.  Many  large,  edible  specimens  were  collected  and  taken 
home  by  sundry  members  of  the  public,  but  up  to  date  there  have 
been  no  reports  of  premature  decease  by  those  people! 

Numerous  specimens  have  been  sent  in  this  year  for 
identification  by  Members  and  others.  Mr  W  G  Hoff  in 
particular  has  sent  in  many  batches,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
the  Post  Office  is  considering  taking  on  further  staff  in  the 
district!  We  are  grateful  for  his  efforts,  and  numerous 
County,  Grid  square  and  site  records  have  resulted.  Messrs. 
Rowe  and  Rowlands  have  produced  their  usual  large  crops  of 
specimens  and  lists.  Others  include  Mrs  D  Hallewell,  Mrs  V 
Wilkin,  Mr  T  Me  Govern,  Mrs  J.  Osterfield,  Mrs  I  Weston,  Mr  J 
Howard,  Mr  C  Smedley,  Mr  R  Saunders  and  Mr  E  Faulkner. 


Volvart  eYla,  <spe<^osa 


*Tr  -i.  cVi  cfL o  rvi  c>  p  s\,  S 
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As  a  result  of  the  activities  mentioned  above,  some  512  new 
records  have  been  added  to  the  Lincolnshire  lists,  made  up  as 
follows : - 


New  County  Records  (These  are  listed  below)  9 
New  Records  for  Respective  lOKm  Squares  245 
New  Site  Records  258 


TOTAL  512 


It  is  impractical  to  detail  all  the  new  records,  but  the  new 
County  Records  are  listed  below: - 


Species  name 

Location 

Map  Ref 

Date 

Sphaerotheca 
morsuvae  (Schwein) 

Berk  &  Curt 

Lea 

TF8286 

8/5 

Uromyces  acetosae 
Schroet 

Snipe  Dales  NR 

TF3268 

30/9 

Tricholomopsis  decora 
(Fr)  Sing 

Halliday  Hill  Wd 

TA1106 

14/10 

Laccaria  purpureobadia 
Reid 

Epworth  Turbary 

SE7503 

21/10 

Penicillium 

brevicompactum  Dierckx 

Grebby  Hall 

TF4368 

31/10 

Erysiphe  lycopsidis 
Zheng  &  Chen 

Grebby  Hall 

TF4368 

31/10 

Agaricus  bitorquis 
(Quel.)  Sacc 

Grebby  Hall 

TF4368 

7/11 

Uromyces  betae 

Kickx 

Grebby  Hall 

TF4368 

26/11 

Crinipellis 
stipitarius  (Fr)  Pat 

Gibraltar  Point 

TF5558 

21/11 

Thanks  are  due  this  year  for  identifications  and  advice  to  Dr 
Bruce  Ing  (Myxomyce tes ) ,  Dr  D  N  Pegler  and  Dr  B  Spooner  of  Kew 
Herbarium  ( Basidiomyce tes  and  Ascomyce tes ) ,  Dr  Stefan  Heifer  of 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  (Uredomycetes ) ,  Dr  D  Minter  of  the 
International  Mycological  institute,  Kew  (Imperfecti)  and  Dr  G 
M  Waterhouse  for  continued  encouragement.  Appreciation  must  be 
expressed  to  Mrs  I  Weston  and  Mr  W  G  Hoff  for  identification  of 
plant  substrates  of  the  fungi.  The  latter  is  an  essential  for 
certain  identification  of  the  fungi  themselves. 
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BRYOLOGY  AND  LICHENOLOGY 


M  R  D  Seaward 

The  following  records,  additional  to  Seaward's  A  Bryophyte 
Check-list  for  Lincolnshire  (2nd  ed.,  1983,  University  of 
Bradford) ,  have  been  contributed  by  M  J  Wigginton  (MJW)  and  N  G 
Hodgetts  (NGH) 

Mosses 


Barbula  hornschuchiana  Schultz  +15  (MJW) 

Brachy thecium  rivulare  Br.  Eur.  +13  (MJW) 

Bryum  flaccidum  Brid.  +10  (MJW) 

B . intermedium  (Brid . )Bland .  +1  (MJW) 

Dicranum  strictum  Schleich.  ex  Schwaegr.  +13  (MJW) 

Fissidens  pusillus  (Wils.)  Milde  +15  (MJW) 

Gyroweisia  tenuis  (Hedw.)  Schimp.  +15  (MJW) 

Hygrohypnum  luridum  (Hedw.)  Jenn.  +15  (MJW)  -  first  record  for 

Lincolnshire  since  1904 

Tortula  marginata  (Br.Eur.)  Spruce  +15(MJW)  -  new  county  record 

Hepatics 

Blasia  pusilla(L.)  +13  (NGH)  -  vice-county  record;  first  record 

for  Lincolnshire  since  1879 
Frullania  dilatata  (L.)  Dum.  +10  (MJW) 


Lichens 


Records  for  the  10  km  x  10  km  grid  square  mapping  programme  of 
Lincolnshire  lichens  have  been  regularly  added  since  the 
publication  of  the  previous  progress  map  (Trans .Lines .Nat .  Un. 
20:107).  There  are  now,  on  average,  more  that  T7  species  per 
grid  square  (although  22  squares  still  have  less  than  20 
species),  showing  almost  a  24%  increase  in  recording  over  the 
past  nine  years.  The  national  average  is  c^  87  species  per 
square;  the  poorer  diversity  of  the  Lincolnshire  lichen  flora 
is  a  reflection  of  the  level  of  air  polution  emanating  from 
westerly  counties,  of  habitat  limitation  and  disturbance,  and 
of  agricultural  practices.  However,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the 
recent  improvement  in  the  county's  lichen  flora  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  implementation  of  clean  air  policies. 
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The  following  records  ,  additional  to  Seaward's  Lichen  Flora  of 
Lincolnshire  (1980,  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union),  have  been 
made  during  1989  and  1990;  they  include  10  county  (NCR)  and  4 
vice-county  (VCR)  records,  the  former  made  as  a  consequence  of 
Dr  0  L  Gilbert's  (OLG)  detailed  survey  of  chalkland  habitats. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  records  are  attributable  to  the 
recorder  (MRDS). 

Cladonia  anomaea  (Ach.)  Ahti  &  P. James  +14 
C . coccif era  (L.)  Willd.  +13  (VCR) 

C. f loerkeana  (Fr.)  Florke  +13  (VCR) 

C. f urcata  (Huds.)  Schrader  +13 
C . squamosa  (Scop.)  Hoffm.  +14 
C . subulata  (L.)  Wigg.  +13,14 
Collema  tenax  (Swartz)  Ach.  +3,8,10  -  OLG 
Lecidea  erratica  Korber  +11  (NCR)  -  OLG 

Leproplaca  chrysodeta  (Vainio  ex  Rasanen)  Laundon  +11  -  OLG 
Leptogium  biatorinum  (Nyl.)  Leighton  +3  (NCR)  -  OLG 
L. schraderi  (Bernh.)  Nyl.  +8,11  (VCR)  -  OLG 
Peltigera  rufescens  (Weis)  Humb.  +14 

Petractis  clausa  (Hoffm.)  Krempelh.  +3,8,10,11  (NCR)  -  OLG 

Placynthiella  icmalea  (Ach.)  Coppins  &  P  James  +13  (VCR) ,  14 

Polyblastia  dermatodes  Arnold  +11  -  OLG 

P.gelatinosa(Ach. )  Th.Fr.  +3  (NCR)  -  OLG 

Pseudevernia  furfuracea  (L.)  Zopf  +  11  -  W  G  Hoff 

(comm.  J  Ostler) 

Soliciosporum  chlorococcum  (Graewe  ex  Stenhammar)  Vezda  +10,13 
Staurothele  hymenogonia  (Nyl.)  Th.Fr.  +10  (NCR)  -  OLG 
Steinia  geophana(Nyl . )  Stein  +8  ()NCR)  -  OLG 
Thelidium  incavatum  Nyl.  ex  Mudd  +11  (NCR)  -  OLG 
T.microcarpum  (Davies  ex  Leighton)  A.L.Sm.  +3 , 8 , 10 , 11 (NCR) -OLG 
Usnea  subfloridana  Stirton  +13 
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Verrucaria  dolosa  Hepp  +8,11  (NCR)  -  OLG 
V .hochs tet teri  Fr.  +8  -  OLG 
V.murina  Leighton  +8,11  (NCR)  -  OLG 
Xanthoria  calcicola  Oxner  +10  -  OLG 


No.  of  Lichen  Species  per  10km  Square 
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VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  RECORDS  1990 
M. Johnson 


Mammals 


I  have  again  received  a  number  of  reports  on  the  sightings  of 
foxes  and  badgers  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  These 
include  a  fox  seen  walking  over  the  saltmarshes  in  daylight  and 
two  vixens  with  cubs.  Badgers  have  been  seen  walking  along 
roads  and  railway  lines.  However  it  does  not  seem  right  to 
give  too  much  detail  on  the  locality  of  fox  earths  and  badger 
setts  nowadays. 

Harvest  mouse  nests  have  been  found  in  the  Bardney  area, 
Newball  Wood  and  in  the  Whisby  Nature  park. 

Two  stoats  were  seen  hunting  together  in  Rauceby  Warren  in 
January  and  I  watched  a  stoat  hunting  in  my  garden  at  Reepham 
on  3rd  October.  Weasels  have  again  been  reported  from  all 
parts  of  the  county.  One  weasel  was  seen  moving  its  young  to  a 
new  site  during  a  LNU  field  meeting  in  Bourne  Woods.  On  August 
17th  I  was  watching  a  number  of  swallows  flying  low  over  the 
road  in  a  gale  force  wind  when  I  observed  a  weasel  trying  to 
cross  the  road  in  the  strong  wind.  Suddenly  it  was  caught  by  a 
gust  of  wind  and  blown  clean  off  its  feet  to  roll  a  short 
distance  along  the  road.  As  soon  as  it  regained  its  balance  it 
dashed  back  to  the  safety  of  the  road  verge  and  was  not  seen 
again . 

On  April  6th  Ken  Wilson  observed  a  hare  running  around  the 
concrete  wall  inside  Covenham  Reservoir.  He  watched  the  hare 
jump  into  the  water  and  swim  around  the  steps  near  the  tower 
before  escaping  via  the  ramp  at  the  water  sports  area. 

Two  mink  were  reported  from  Thurlby  NR.  A  polecat  found  dead 
in  Rauceby  Warren  was  probably  a  feral  ferret  of  the  polecat 
variety . 

Miss  Norah  Goom  reports  that  a  mole  found  dead  at  Birthorpe  was 
just  one  of  a  number  of  road  casualties  during  the  summer. 

Fallow  deer  are  again  reported  to  be  numerous  in  the  Kesteven 
Woods  e.g.  Bourne,  Callans  Lane  and  Morkery  Wood.  Muntjac  deer 
again  reported  from  Woodhall  and  Bardney.  A  muntjac  deer  was 
seen  grazing  on  the  roadside  verge  near  Kirkby  Moor  reserve  in 
March  and  fresh  muntjac  deer  tracks  were  found  in  Bardney 
Forest  during  an  LNU  field  meeting  in  May. 

A  few  reports  on  the  sighting  of  pipistrelle,  long-eared  and 
noctule  bats  have  been  received  and  an  interesting  report  from 
Ken  Wilson  about  a  party  of  fifteen  medium-sized  unidentified 
bats  seen  skimming  swallow-like  over  a  path  near  Covenham 
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Reservoir  is  worth  further  investigation  as  there  have  been 
other  reports  of  parties  of  bats  frequenting  this  area. 


Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Terry  Barnet  reported  that  adders  and  lizards  were  already  out 
of  hibernation  in  late  February. 

Common  Lizards  sighted  at  Bardney ,  Stainfield  and  Saltfleetby. 

Adders  again  reported  from  Kirkby  Moor  and  Roughton  Moor. 

Grass  Snakes  -  reported  from  Stainfield,  Spalding  and  Thurlby. 
Two  grass  snakes  observed  hunting  together  in  a  pond  at 
Bardney.  They  were  swimming  underwater  just  like  a  pair  of 
eels . 

Frogs  and  toads  spawned  early  this  year.  Toad  spawn  on  9th 
March  is  the  earliest  date  that  I  have  ever  recorded.  On  11th 
March  a  night  check  on  a  pond  at  Reepham  revealed  that  frogs, 
toads  and  smooth  newts  were  present  in  numbers.  The  check  was 
made  by  torchlight.  A  number  of  new  records  on  frogs,  toads 
and  newts  using  garden  ponds  have  been  received.  During  June 
frogs,  smooth  newts  and  common  toads  were  seen  on  the 
Saltfleetby  Reserve.  Toads  also  recorded  from  Spalding  and 
Thurlby . 

During  June  a  number  of  smooth  newts  and  twelve  great  crested 
newts  were  seen  in  a  pond  near  Cherry  Willingham. 

Contributions  from:- 

Jane  Ostler 
Norah  Goom 
Ken  Wilson 
Kay  Heath 
D.  Wesley 

As  I  have  now  retired  from  my  work  at  the  Lincoln  Museum  would 
members  please  send  in  their  records  on  Mammals,  Reptiles  and 
Amphibians  either  to  Miss  Norah  Goom  or  Maurice  Johnson  at  our 
home  addresses  and  not  to  the  Lincoln  Museum:- 

Mr  M  Johnson  Larksholme , 11  Meadow  Close,  Reepham,  Nr  Lincoln 
Miss  N.  Goom,  Old  Mill  Farm,  Birthorpe,  Nr  Sleaford,  Lines 

I  would  again  like  to  thank  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union 
for  their  contribution  to  my  retirement  present.  The 
typewriter  is  very  useful  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Vertebrate  Zoology  reports. 
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LEPIDOPTERA  REPORT  1990 
MOTHS 


Rex  Johnson  MEd  FRES 


Following  a  very  mild  Spring,  with  many  days  in  January  and 
February  having  temperatures  between  50  and  60  F,  the  Summer  of 
1990  was  the  second  "hot”  summer  in  a  row,  with  some  of  the 
highest  temperatures  ever  being  recorded  in  the  British  Isles. 
Central  England  had  a  particularly  warm  year  (best  since  1959 
according  to  records  in  the  Daily  Telegraph)  rainfall  was 
short,  and  the  papers  generally  were  full  of  speculation  on  all 
this  being  due  to  the  so-called  "greenhouse"  effect. 

Joe  Duddington  found  that  "Moths  were  not  as  plentiful  as  they 
were  in  1989  in  South  Humberside".  That  seemed  to  be  the  case 
at  my  light,  and  other  recorders  commented  that  while  species 
lists  were  as  long  as  one  might  expect,  numbers  counted  were 
not  as  high  as  usual.  That  being  said,  there  were  however, 
nights  when  conditions  were  obviously  right,  when  species  and 
numbers  were  around  in  plenty.  Joe  received  a  letter  from  a 
Norfolk  lepidopter is t  which  mentioned  a  meeting  at  Weeting 
Heath  on  26th  June  when  213  species  (including  micros)  were 
recorded  -  a  most  impressive  number  indeed.  My  best  m.v. 
session  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarry  on  25th  June  produced  59 
(macro  only)  species. 

Larvae  seemed  particularly  elusive,  and  the  beating  tray 
produced  very  little  for  considerable  expenditure  of  energy. 
"Beating"  Oak,  Hawthorn,  Sallow,  Gorse,  Birch,  Pine  etc.  at 
Swanholme  produced  3  larvae  for  nearly  three  hours  work. 
Perhaps  this  paucity  was  partly  due  to  predation  by  bird 
populations  following  the  mild  winter  -  or  due  to  wasps  being 
particularly  plentiful  in  the  warm  summer  and  taking 
considerable  numbers  of  larvae  and  other  insects.  On  top  of 
this,  more  larvae  than  usual  seemed  parasitized  and  life  cycles 
seemed  prolonged  due  to  the  weather  and  its  effect  on 
f oodplan ts . 

The  Norfolk  Lepidopteris t  reported  a  good  influx  of  migrant 
species,  and  it  was  with  these  that  the  year  had  its  highlights 
in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside. 

The  most  exciting  records  came  from  Jon  Jaines  and  Geof  Wright, 
working  Little  Cawthorpe  and  Muckton  respectively.  Their 
records,  and  other  migrants  have  been  notified  to  R  F 
Bretherton  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Migrant  lists.  I’m 
sure  these  lists  are  going  to  be  most  exceptional  for  1990. 
Our  records  included  the  following:- 
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97.  Hummingbird  Hawk  (migrates  most  years  in  variable  numbers). 

1.  N. Somercotes ,  G.  Wright,  23rd  July  1990 

2.  Scunthorpe,  D.  Beales,  26th  August  1990 

3.  Messingham,  R.  Johnson,  26th  June  1990 

4.  Gainsborough,  M.  Barke,  30th  April,  1990 

5.  Barrow-on-Humber ,  J.  H  Duddington,  several  August  1990 

6.  Scunthorpe,  S.  Knell,  September  1990  (2  recorded) 

7.  Scunthorpe,  P.  Riley,  September  1990 

8.  Bottesford,  J.  H.  Duddington,  9th  October  1990 

9.  Holbeach,  G.  Moorfoot,  8th  October,  1990 

10.  Washingborough,  A.  Binding,  17th  July  1990 

91.  Bedstraw  Hawk  (erratic  visitor,  big  numbers  1870,  1888, 

1955  and  1973) 

Muckton,  G  Wright,  27th  July  1990 

83.  Convolvulous  Hawk  (frequent  immigrant) 

1.  Muckton,  G  Wright,  1st, 2nd, 8th  September  1990 

2.  Little  Cawthorpe,  J.  Jaines  19th  October  1990 

82.  Death’s  Head  Hawk  (frequent  migrant) 

1.  North  Somercotes,  G.  Wright,  July  1990 

2.  Scunthorpe,  reported  to  W  Johnson,  28th  June  1990 

3.  Donna  Nook,  R  Lorand,  9th  July  1990 

Udea  ferrugalis  (well-known  migrant) 

1.  Little  Cawthorpe, J  Jaines, 1st  Sept , 18 th, 19th, 20th  Oct'90 

2.  Northcotes.  R  Lorand  31st  July,  19th  August  1990 

292. Pearly  Underwing  (Annual/Common  migrant) 

1.  Little  Cawthorpe,  G  Wright,  9th  October  1990 

2.  Little  Cawthorpe,  J.  Jaines,  18th,  19th  October  1990 

Rush  Veneer  (well  known  migrant) 

1.  Little  Cawthorpe,  John  Jaines,  18th,  19th  October  1990 

341. Scarce  Bordered  Straw  (annual  visitor,  but  only  recorded  in 
the  country  in  double  figures  on  8  years.  Comes  from  North 
Africa,  Southern  Europe. 

Little  Cawthorpe,  J.  Jaines,  18th  October  1990 

637 . Tunbridge  Wells  Gem  (County  Record  -  only  8  specimens 
recorded  previously  in  Britain  -  Tunbridge  Wells  1870, 
Surrey  1955,  Hampshire  1955,  Knaresborough  1955,  Dorset 
1967,  Essex  1982,  W.  Sussex  1982.  Comes  from  Canary  Isles 
N. Africa.  Larval  foodplant  -  Tomato,  Kidney  Bean, 
Honeysuckle,  Common  Nettle. 

Little  Cawthorpe,  J.  Jaines, 17th  Oct  1990  (2  specimens) 

18th  Oct  1990  (1  specimen) 


Evergestis  extimalis 

Northcotes,  R  Lorand,  28th,  29th  July,  1990 
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Palpita  unionalis  (fairly  regular  immigrant  to  British 
Isles  -  status  as  Lines  migrant  unknown.  In  wild  feeds  on 
olive,  and  probably  other  Oleaceae). 

1.  Dalby  Hall  Garden.  Mrs  G  Dawson  (sent  in  by  W  G  Hoff) 

30th  September  1990. 

2.  Little  Cawthorpe.  J.  Jaines,  19th  Oct  1990(2  specimens) 

286. Dark  Swordgrass  (common  migrant,  transitory  resident  after 

a  mild  winter) 

1.  Dalby  Hall  Garden,  Mrs  G  Dawson  (W  G  Hoff)  10th 

Sept(3),  13th  Sept(2),  14th  Sept  (4), 15th  Sept  (3), 
23rd,  27th,  29th  Sept  1990  (1  each) 

635.  Silver  Y  and 

473.  Angle  Shades  -  also  common  migrants,  peaked  at  Little 
Cawthorpe  -  J.  Jaines,  on  18th  October  1990. 

The  following  moths  are  selected  from  1990  recorders'  lists  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  notable,  or  infrequently  recorded. 
As  usual  each  species  is  preceded  by  its  reference  number  in 
the  "Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside"  (1983). 

I  would  draw  attention  to  two  species  particularly.  Firstly, 
it  is  unusual  that  multiple  records  of  Lime  Hawk  are  submitted, 
and  secondly  the  records  for  Blair's  Shoulder  Knot  are 
particularly  pleasing.  It  was  published  as  a  County  record  in 
1989  for  Little  Cawthorpe  in  the  LNU  Transactions  Moth  report. 
The  fact  that  it  was  seen  at  Little  Cawthorpe  and  Muckton  in 
numbers  in  October  as  indicated  below,  implies  that  it  is 
established  there,  and  breeding  in  the  area. 


79  Lime  Hawk  Northcotes  17th  May  RL 

79  Lime  Hawk  Muckton  10th  May  CGW 

79  Lime  Hawk  Little  Cawthorpe  14th  May  JJ 

79  Lime  Hawk  (L)  Colsterworth  J  Ostler  25th  August 
86  Privet  Hawk  Muckton  29th  June  (last  recorded  1971)  CGW 

124  Small  Chocolate  Tip  Laughton  23rd  June  RJ 

134  Scarce  Vapourer  Crowle  Waste  (2)  Scotton  Common 

Messingham  Quarry  July  JHD 
142  White  Satin  Little  Cawthorpe  25  June  JJ 

148  December  Moth  Normanby-le-Wold,  November  in  numbers  CB 

152  Fox  Moth  Scotton  Common  4th  May  JHD 

156  Lappet  Whisby  Park  21  July  KS 

176  Four  Dotted  Footman  Moor  Farm  7th  July  KS 

176  Four  Dotted  Footman  Crowle  Waste  13th  June  JHD 

199  Wood  Tiger  Messingham  S  Q  17th  June  JHD 

238  Six-belted  Clearwing  S.Ferriby  7th  August  JHD 

267  Orange  Swift  Far  Ings  13  July,  10th  August  AM 

272  Coast  Dart  Northcotes  2nd  August  RL 

280  Heart  &  Club  Northcotes  29th  June,  4th,  16th  July  RL 

280  Heart  &  Club  Messingham  S  Q  10th  August  JHD 

297  Double  Dart  Snipe  Dales  30th  June  KS 

305  Heath  Rustic  Scotton  Common  13th  September  RJ,JHD 
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Lychnis  Messingham  10th  June  RJ 
White  Colon  Messingham  S  Q  25th  June  RJ,JHD 
Southern  Wainscot  Far  Ings  5th  August,  10th  August  AM 
Obscure  Wainscot  Far  Ings  28th  June,  12thJuly  AM 
Obscure  Wainscot  Messingham  SS  Q  25th  June  RJ.JHD 
Brown-veined  Wainscot  Far  Ings  10th  August  AM 
Small  Rufous  Far  Ings  10th  August  AM 
Silky  Wainscot  Messingham  S  Q  25th  June  RJ,JHD 
Silky  Wainscot  Far  Ings,  28th  June,  20th, 22nd  July 

5th,  10th  August  AM 
Silky  Wainscot  Northcotes,  29th  June,  7th  July  RL 
Dusky  Sallow  Whisby  Park  4th  August,  Washingb'gh  llAug  KS 
Tawny  Minor  Whisby  30th  May, Snipe  Dales  30th  June  KS 
Rosy  Minor  Snipe  Dales  30th  June  KS 
Frosted  Orange  9,13,14,15  Sept  (G  Dawson)  Dalby  Hall  WH 
Alder  Moth  Muckton  June  in  numbers  CGW 
Starwort  Donna  Nook  27th, 28th  July,  Northcotes  22  Aug  RL 
Chamomile  Shark  (L)  Scunthorpe  26th  June  RJ 
Chamomile  Shark  Northcotes  15th  May  RL 
Tawny  Pinion  Little  Cawthorpe  10  October , Muckton  7  Nov  CGW 
Tawny  Pinion  Little  Cawthorpe  28  April  JJ 
Blairs'  Shoulder  Knot  Little  Cawthorpe  7,9,10,21  Oct 

Muckton  13th  October  CGW 
Blairs'  Shoulder  Knot  Little  Cawthorpe  13th  Oct  JJ 
Black  Rustic  Scotton  Common  13th  Sept  RJ,JHD 
Satellite  Dalby  Hall  12th  September  G  Dason  WH 
Red  Line  Quaker  Little  Cawthorpe  9-21  Oct  JJ 
Yellow  Line  Quaker  9  -  24th  October  JJ 
Scarce  Silver  Lines  Normanby-le-Wold  2nd  July  CB 
Oak  Nycteoline  Scotton  Common  25th  September  JHD 
Red  Underwing  Dalby  Hall  G  Dawson  WH 
Mother  Shipton  Rimac  14v  KW 
Herald  Little  Cawthorpe  25th  August  JJ 
Blotched  Emerald  Whisby  Pits  16th  June  KS,JHD 
Birch  Mocha  Scotton  Common,  8th  June,  JHD  26th  June  RJ 
Rosy  Wave  Donna  Nook,  14th, 18th  July  RL 
Purple  Bordered  Gold  Far  Ings  10th  July  JHD 
Purple  Bordered  Gold  Far  Ings  12th  July  AM 
Marsh  Carpet(L)  Haxey  Fen,  June  JHD 
Grass  Rivulet  Moor  Closes,  25th  May  JHD 
Dark  Umber  Scotton  Common  27th  July  JHD 
Chimney  Sweeper  Redhill,  late  May  JJ 
Seraphim  Humber  Bridge  Viewpoint  2nd  June  JHD 
Mallow  Little  Cawthorpe  9th  October  JJ 
Tawny  Speckled  Pug  Burton  Pits  17th  August  KS 
Bordered  Pug  Far  Ings  10th  August  AM 
Double  Striped  Pug  Goxhill  21st  July  CP, AM 
Barred  Red  Moor  Farm,  7th  July  KS 
Dotted  Border  Wave  Scotton  Common  6th  July  JHD 
Dusky  Thorn  Far  Ings  12th0ctober  AM 
Lilac  Beauty  Southrey  Wood  23rd  June  RL 
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Members  may  be  interested  to  read  that  I  was  contacted  bv  Dr 
Paul  Waring  (Terrestrial  Invertebrate  Zoology  Branch  NCC)  in 
January  and  invited  to  join  a  venture  to  assess  the 
distribution  of  some  of  Britain's  rarest  moths  (276  in  total) 
in  the  1980s,  with  a  view  to  doing  something  to  secure  their 
future . 

Going  through  LNU  records,  which  took  considerable  time,  I 
found  that  131  of  these  276  had  been  recorded  in  the  County  in 
the  past  (some  in  the  1850s,  1870s  etc.)  and  that  52  had 
records  for  the  1980s.  An  additional  21  were  seen,  some  in 
numbers,  in  the  1970s  so  it  may  now  be  possible  by  looking  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  extend  the  count. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  species  (Red  Data  Book  2)  -  the  Marsh 
Carpet  and  Scarce  Vapourer  have  been  well-recorded  in  the 
County  in  recent  years  by  Joe  Duddington. 

As  always  sincere  thanks  to  contributors  to  lepidoptera 
records:-  A,  AE,  &  J  Binding,  B.  Blakeborough ,  P  Cawdell,  J 
Duddington,  A  Faulkner,  N  Good,  C  Godfrey,  R  Goy,  K  Heath,  L 
Hebdon,  W  Hoff,  R  &  W  J  Johnson,  V  Knight,  A  T  McGowan,  G 
Moorfoot,  J  Ostler,  V  Pennell,  G  Posnett,  J  Rowe,K  Skelton,  J 
Stobart,  I  Weston,  V  Wilkins,  K  Wilson. 

Thanks  also  to  Dr  E  J  Major  of  Yately,  Surrey  (Forestry 
Commission)  for  sending  me  a  list  of  Weevils  for  Laughton 
Forest  23/VI/90,  after  I  came  acrosss  her  buried  in  the 
undergrowth  near  Tuetoes  car  park,  Laughton. 

Footnote 

Since  completing  the  above  report  the  following  information  has 
become  available:- 

1)  A  letter  from  Mr  J  M  Chalmers-Hunt  has  informed  me  that 
Russell  Bretherton  (see  migrant  records  above)  died  on  11th 
January  last  at  the  age  of  84.  This  is  a  sad  loss  as  his 
contribution  to  knowledge  of  lepidoptera  in  the  British  Isles 
has  been  great.  Mr  Chalmers-Hunt  hopes  he  himself  will  be  able 
to  continue  migrant  reports  in  the  Entomologists'  Record. 

2)  Migrant  records  for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gem  (see  637  above) 
are  now  in  doubt.  Examination  of  genitalia  of  some  moths 
caught  show  them  to  be  Chrysodeixis  chalcites  the  Golden  Twin- 
spot,  not  C . acuta  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gem,  according  to  Paul 
Waring  in  an  article  in  the  British  Naturalist,  Vol  2  No  4  p246 
These  two  moths  are  almost  identical  in  appearance.  Many 
people  who  had  these  migrants  identified  them  from  pictures  in 
Skinner's  British  Moths  book,  but  according  to  the  article  it 
is  "probable  that  Skinner's  acuta  and  chalcites  are  both 
C. chalcites  (B. Skinner  pers.  comm)". 


Whichever  it  proves  to  be  ,  it  is  still  a  County  record. 
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BUTTERFLIES 


Allan  Binding 

Many  spring  butterfly  species  like  the  Brimstone,  Orange  Tip 
and  Holly  Blue  did  very  well,  but  the  summer  butterflies  had  a 
very  poor  year  compared  to  1990.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
drought  conditions  in  mid-summer. 


The  numbe 
butterfly 
There  are 
included 
progress 


r  s 
sp 
94 
in 


in  brackets  denote  in  how 
ecies  in  all  stages  has  b 
such  squares  in  our  area, 
this  report  although  we 


many  10km  squares  the 
een  recorded  in  1990. 
No  reintroductions  are 
are  monitoring  their 


Brimstone  (41)  It  has  been 
in  Lincolnshi re  although 
Humberside . 


a  very  good 
it  was  not 


year  for  this 
very  common 


butterfly 
in  South 


Camberwell  Beauty 


(1) 


One  migrant  was 


seen  at  Walesby  Lines 


Clouded  Yellow  (1)  A  few  of  these  migrants  were  seen  in  the 
South  Lincolnshire  fenland  districts. 


Comma  (41)  It  was  a  very  good  year  for  this  butterfly,  they 
have  been  seen  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  but 
in  reduced  numbers. 


Dingy  Skipper  (1)  This  butterfly  seems  to  have 
from  the  Bardney  woodlands,  but  has  been  found  at  a 
North  Lincolnshire. 


disappeared 
new  site  in 


Essex  Skipper  (9)  This  butterfly 
recorded  in  South  Lincolnshire.  Very 


continues  to  be  under- 
few  were  seen  this  year. 


Gatekeeper  (36)  Quite  common 
few  seen  in  South  Humberside. 


in  South  Lincolnshire  but  very 


Grayling  (4)  The 

It  has  been  seen 
bank . 


Grayling  has  held  on  to  its  expanded  range  . 
again  this  year  on  many  sites  on  the  Humber 


Green  Hairstreak  (5) 

locations  on  the  coast 


Seen  at  most  of  its  usual 
and  South  West  Lines. 


Lincolnshire 


Green-veined  White  (37)  Not  as  common  this  year  in  North  Lines 
and  South  Humberside. 


Grizzled  Skipper  (3)  Just  holding  on  in  Mid-Lincolnshire.  Very 
few  were  seen  this  year. 

Holly  Blue  (37)  This  butterfly  has  had  a  very  successful  year. 
Holly  Blue  butterflies  were  seen  in  many  gardens  and  hedgerows 
in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside. 
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Large  Heath  Has  had  a  good 
Humberside . 

year  at  its 

only 

location  in 

South 

Large  Skipper (25)  Not 

distributed. 

so  common 

this 

year 

but 

well 

Large  White  (37)  Not  as 
distributed  in  Lincolnshire 

common  as  last  year, 
and  South  Humberside. 

but 

well 

Meadow  Brown  (40)  Common  in  Mid-West  Lincolnshire  but  very 
few  seen  in  the  coastal  districts. 

Orange  Tip  (48)  Early  to  emerge  and  very  common  in 
Lincolnshire  this  year  but  very  few  were  recorded  in  South 
Humberside . 

Painted  Lady  (29)  This  migrant  butterfly  has  been  seen 

throughout  both  counties. 

Peacock  (47)  Quite  common  in  both  counties 

Purple  H  irstreak  (7)  Locally  common  in  the  Bardney  and  South 
West  Lines  woodlands. 

Red  Admiral  (42)  This  migrant  was  plentiful  in  both  counties. 
Some  butterflies  overwintered  due  to  the  mild  weather  of 
1989/90 

Ringlet  (34)  Not  as  common  this  year  but  well  distributed  in 
the  South  and  West  Lincolnshire. 

Small  Copper  (32)  Not  as  plentiful  this  year  but  well 

distributed. 

Small  Heath  (30)  Seen  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside  but  not  as  common  as  last  year. 

Small  Skipper  (25)  Not  very  plentifull  this  year. 

Small  Tortoiseshell  (47)  Common  in  both  counties  this  year 

Small  White  (39)  Has  had  a  very  poor  year. 

Speckled  Wood  (10)  Locally  common  in  Middle  and  South  West 
Lincolnshire  woodlands. 

Wall  Brown  (43)  It  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  this 
butterfly  in  both  counties. 

White  Admiral  (3)  This  uncommon  butterfly  is  maintaining  its 
numbers  in  the  Bardney  woodlands  and  South  West  Lines. 

White-Letter  Hairstreak  (4)  This  rare  butterfly  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  West  of  lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside. 
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ODONATA  REPORT 
E  J  Redshaw 

Records  received  for  1990  span  the  flight  period  from  4th  May 
to  20th  October.  Generally  it  was  a  good  year  for  a  wide  range 
of  species,  including  some  of  the  more  scarce  vagrants.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  species  recorded:- 

Calopteryx  splendens  (Banded  Demoiselle)  was  reported  from  its 
usual  hants  on  the  rivers  Welland  and  Witham.  Additional 
sightings  came  from  Halton  Holgate  Bridge,  on  the  Steeping 
River  (TF46)  on  8th  June,  Boultham  Mere  NR  (SK97)  on  30th  July, 
Thurlby  Fen  Slipe  NR  (TF11)  on  24th  July  and  the  edge  of  Bourne 
Woods  (TF02)  on  21st  July.  The  Thurlby  Fen  record  is  the  first 
for  TF11  since  the  1976  drought. 

Lestes  sponsa  (Common  Emerald  Damselfly)  was  widespread  and 
common  with  a  flight  period  from  29th  June  (Thurlby  Fen)  to  7th 
September  (Gibraltar  Point  NNR)  (TF55) 

Pyrrhosoma  nymphula  (Large  Red  Damselfly)  is  usually  the 
earliest  of  the  Zygoptera  to  be  seen.  The  first  report  came 
from  Princes  Pond,  Gibraltar  Point  NNR  on  28th  April  and  the 
flight  period  there  lasted  until  30th  June.  Others  were  seen 
at  Westfield  Lakes,  Barton  (TF  02)  on  3rd  May  and  Thurlby  Fen 
on  4th. 

Ischnura  elegans  (Blue-tailed  Damselfly)  was,  as  usual, 
widespread  and  common  and  in  flight  from  4th  May  (Thurlby  Fen) 
to  22nd  September  (Gibraltar  Point)  an  exceptionally  long 
period  for  this  species. 

Enallagma  cyathigerum  (Common  Blue  Damselfly)  and  Coenagr ion 
puella (Azure  Damselfly)  were  also  common.  The  former  had  a 
flight  period  from  15th  May  (Baston  Fen)  to  7  th  September 
(Gibraltar  Point)  that  for  the  latter  species  being  from  4th 
May  (Thurlby  Fen)  to  21st  July  (Me ther ingham  Delph)  (TF16).  At 
Gibraltar  Point  a  Common  Blue  was  seen  riding  on  the  head  of  a 
grass  snake  as  it  swam  across  Mill  Pond  on  1st  September. 

Ccenagrion  pulchellum  (Variable  Damselfly)  was  recorded  from 
Baston  and Thurlby  Fens  during  June,  with  early  records  from 
Boultham  Mere  on  26th  May. 

Erythromma  najus  (Red-eyed  Damselfly)  was  reported  from 
Swanholme  Lakes  CSK96)  where  up  to  20  were  seen  on  19th  July, 
and  from  Boultham  Mere  where  a  large  hatch  was  recorded  on  26th 
May.  Numbers  were  lower  on  18th  July  when  many  were 
ovipositing,  and  by  30th  July  less  than  20  were  present. 
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Brachytron  pratense  (Hairy  Dragonfly).  This  scarce  species 
appeared  for  the  i"econd  year  running  in  South  Lincolnshire. 
Being  the  only  large  dragonfly  on  the  wing  in  early  May  (in 
Lincolnshire),  it  tends  to  be  noticed  when  it  appears  in  a  new 
locale.  First  dates  were  4th  may  (Greatford  Cut,  West  Deeping) 
7th  May  (Baston  Fen)  and  12th  May  (Thurlby  Fen)  all  in  TF11. 
This  species  has  a  very  short  flight  period,  and  has  usually 
disappeared  by  the  end  of  June. 

Aeshna  juncea  (Common  Hawker).  The  only  record  received  away 
from  its  haunts  in  South  Humberside  was  of  a  single  specimen 
seen  at  Swanholme  Lakes  on  24th  August. 

Aeshna  grandis  (Brown  Hawker)  and  Aeshna  cyanea  (Southern 
Hawker)  were  seen  at  several  fenland  sites  during  July/August. 
The  former  species  is  not  common  on  the  coast,  but  one  was  seen 
at  Gibraltar  Point  on  5th  August.  A  reported  specimen  of 
Cordul igas ter  boltonii  seen  at  Stamford  in  1989,  proved  after 
submission  of  a  photograph  to  be  a  female  A . cyanea 

Aeshna  mixta  (Migrant  Hawker).  Probably  now  the  most  common  of 
the  Aeshnids,  it  was  widely  reported,  with  a  flight  period  from 
18th  August  (Thurlby  Fen)  to  20th  October  (Baston  Fen) 

Anax  imperator  (Emperor  Dragonfly)  Always  a  rare  species, 
sightings  came  from  Thurlby  Fen  (a  female)  on  18th  August,  Far 
Ings  NR  (TA  02)  male  on  25th  August,  Horseshoe  Point  (TA  30) 
one  in  off  the  sea  on  29th  July,  Gibraltar  Point,  two  on  3rd 
August,  Swanholme  lakes,  up  to  5  on  19th  July  and  a  single 
specimen  at  Boultham  Mere  on  18th  July. 

Libellula  depressa  (Broad-bodies  Chaser)  Equally  as  rare  as 
the  previous  species,  records  were  received  from  Thurlby  Fen, 
two  on  12th  May,  and  from  Gibraltar  Point,  one  on  Lambert's 
Pool  on  14th  July. 

Libellula  quadr imacula ta  (Four-spotted  Chaser)  The  only 
records  received  were  5  at  Boultham  Mere  on  26th  May,  under  20 
there  from  18th-30th  July,  five  at  Thurlby  Fen  on  26th  June, 
one  at  Barton  Pits  (TA02)  on  4th  August  and  one  at  Gibraltar 
Point  on  5th. 

Orthetrum  cancellatum  (Black- tailed  Skimmer)  Records  of  this 
species  seem  to  be  decreasing.  At  Boultham  Mere  2-5  were 
present  on  18th  July  and  next  day  there  was  one  at  Swanholme 
Lakes . 

Sympetrum  striolatum  (Common  Darter)  Widespread  and  common, 
with  a  flight  period  from  13th  July  (Thurlby  Fen)  to  1st 
November  (Horseshoe  Point).  "Swarms"  were  in  tandem  and 
ovipositing  along  the  R.Glen  at  Baston  Fen  on  18th  August. 

Sympetrum  sanguinium  (Ruddy  Darter)  Seen  in  small  numbers  in 
July  at  Boultham  Mere,  Baston  and  Thurlby  Fens,  Gibraltar  Point 
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and  East  Halton  Pits  (TA  12).  The  flight  period  at  Gibraltar 
Point  was  7th  July  to  7th  September  -  two  days  earlier  than  in 
1989.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Gibraltar  Point 
occurances  with  the  wind  direction  at  the  time.  By  far  the 
nearest  colonies  are  those  on  the  Norfolk  heaths  north  of  Kings 
Lynn.  Elsewhere  fairly  common  on  the  N  W  heathlands  in  South 
Humberside. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  following  for  providing  records:  E. 
Blood,  G.  Catley,  K.  Durose,  Mrs  A,  Faulkner,  Mrs  K  Heath,  J. 
Redshaw. 


ARACHNOLOGY  1990 
R.  Kent 

The  year  started  well  with  a  reasonably  rare  find  at  Sturton  in 
January.  Stan  Dobson  confirmed  that  the  specimen  was  a  male 
Oedothorax  fuscus  -  a  new  find  for  the  square  and  only  the 
f  if  th  recorded  Tn  the  county.  Also  only  the  fifth  in  the 
county  was  Joe  Duddington's  find  in  February  on  an  oak  twig  in 
Owlet  plantation.  He  found  a  small  Linyphid  -  Monocephalus 
f uscipes .  March  was  generally  quiet  but  in  early  April  I  went 
to  Jersey  and  found  a  very  rare  spider  -  Hybocoptus  decollatus 
which  was  beaten  from  Gorse  near  Greve  de  Lecq. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire. 
Later  in  April  a  short  visit  to  Swanholme  showed  a  fair  number 
of  wolf  spiders.  Only  two  specis  were  identified,  but  one  was 
Alopecosa  accentuata,  new  to  the  square  and  relatively  rare  in 
the  county. 

The  May  visit  to  Gosling's  corner  and  Chambers  Wood  produced  a 
varied  selection  of  species,  Diaea  dorsata  only  being  recorded 
once  previously  in  the  county  since  1900 .  Cyclosa  conica  and 
Achaearanea  lunata  were  last  recorded  fn  the  50s ,  and 
Achaearanea  tepid-s imulans  was  last  recorded  in  the  county  in 
I960  by  A^  Smith.  Also  in  May,  Tony  Me  Govern  collected  a 
first  in  county  from  Scotton  Reserve  -  a  female  Philodromus 


The  meeting  at  Swanholme  in  June  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 
It  was  fine  and  warm  and  there  was  a  good  turnout  of  members, 
including  friends  from  the  NCC  and  the  Pond  Survey  Group. 
Altogether  31  species  were  collected  including  Hy lyphan tes 
graminicola,  Porrhomma  pygmaeum  and  Maso  sundevalli.  The  few 
recordings  we  have  of  these  three  spiders  are  all  from  the 
Lincoln  area.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  wardens,  particularly 
Simon  for  taking  us  round  the  various  habitats  and  for 
collecting  the  excellent  Pardosa  with  young  specimen  which  was 
passed  round  at  the  meeting  afterwards. 

Also  in  June  Joe,  Hazel  West  and  I  managed  to  visit  the 
Tupholme  Priory  site  to  do  a  spider  survey.  It  is  largely 
meadowland  with  small  trees  and  shrubs  and  a  small  pond  area. 
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The  meadowland  had  obviously  been  sprayed  with  insecticide  up 
to  quite  recent  times  so  we  were  delighted  to  record  15 
species.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  one  specimen  of 
Anaurobius  simile  -  present  in  quantity  in  the  Priory  buildings 
-  reacted  very  well  to  stimulation  from  a  middle  C  tuning  fork, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  Heritage  Trust  Project  manager. 
Also  very  pleasing  to  report  is  that  later  in 
from  the  Riseholme  Institute  collected 
specimens  from  the  site. 


the  year  students 
some  interesting 


The  Bourne  meeting  produced  14  species  with  Anyphaena 
accentuata  and  Linyphia  triangularis  present  in  quantity. 


At  the  fungus  foray  meeting  at  Halliday  Hill  Woods,  large 
numbers  of  Lephthy phan tes  tenuis  male  and  female,  were 
collected  mainly  from  silver  coloured  car  bodies!  Are  they 

Closer  observation  showed  that  the  spiders 
-  travelling  distances  by  means  of  a  long 


colour  conscious? 


were  'ballooning' 
gossamer  thread, 
days  in  Autumn 
Liny phids . 


This  well  known  phenomenon  occurs  on  certain 
and  appears  to  ensure  the  dispersal  of 


The  total  number  of  spiders  recorded  so  far  from 
My  thanks  to  Hazel  West,  Joe  Duddington,  Tony  Me 
Bratton,  G  W  Hoff,  Mr  Widdicome  and  students  from 
their  assistance  this  last  year. 

CONCHOLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  1990 


1990  is  201. 
Govern,  John 
Riseholme  for 


E  J  Redshaw 

The  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  Field  Meeting  of  the 
Conchological  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  held  at 
Timberland  Delph  and  Metheringham  Delph  on  21st  July.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  establish  the  current  status  of 
the  mussel  Sphaerium  solidum  a  continental  species  whose  only 
British  location  is  in  Timberland  Delph  and  the  adjacent  River 
Witham.  As  no  molluscan  survey  had  been  carried  out  in 
Metheringham  Delph  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
compare  the  fauna  of  the  two  fen  waterways.  Both  meetings  were 
led  by  the  writer. 


Timberland  Delph  (TF/178611),  near  the  confluence  with  the 
R. Witham  was  cloudy  but  with  no  algal  cover.  Marginal 
vegetation  was  predominantly  Glyceria  maxima,  and  there  were  no 
emergent  plants  away  from  the  edges  of  the  drain.  The  banks 
were  ungrazed,  and  consequently  there  was  no  trampling  along 
the  edges.  At  Metheringham  Delph  (TF/136641)  near  Tanvats,  the 
water  was  clear  but  there  was  much  algal  cover.  Marginal 
vegetation  had  been  grazed  by  cattle  and  there  was  localised 
trampling  at  the  edges.  There  were  marginal  stands  of 
Scheonoplectus  lacustris  and  Alisma  plantago-aquatica ; 
emergents  were  mainly  Nyphaea  alba. 


Timberland  Delph  was  previously  visited  by  the  Conchological 
Society  in  1974,  when  a  substantial  list  of  35  species  was 
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recorded.  Out  of  a  total  list  of  43  species  recorded  in  1990 
four  were  new  for  the  10km  square.  Several  live  specimens  of 
Sphaerium  solidum  and  Pseudanodon ta  complanata  (the  rare 
compressed  mussel )  were  found .  Previously  only  one  live 
specimen  of  the  former  species  had  been  recorded,  so  it  was 
rewarding  to  find  signs  of  a  healthy  population. 

At  Metheringham  Delph  the  molluscan  fauna  in  the  waterway 
appeared  to  be  impoverished  due  to  eutrophication.  No  large 
mussels  were  found,  except  for  a  few  empty  valves  of  Unio 
tumidus  on  dredged  soil  on  the  bank.  A  list  of  36  recorded 
species  included  11  non-aquatics,  and  most  of  the  speciew  were 
located  within  a  metre  of  the  waters-edge.  However,  by  the  end 
of  the  afternoon  five  new  species  had  been  recorded  for  the 
10km  square.  The  visit  also  produced  a  new  county  record, 
Pisidium  pseudosphaerium  This  rare  species  has  been  recorded 
from  only  eight  other  widely  scattered  10km  squares  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  its  main  stronghold  is  in  drains  on  the  East 
Sussex  Levels  near  Pevensy  and  Lewes.  Several  specimens  were 
found  in  a  bed  of  Scheonoplec tus  lacustris. 

Because  of  the  apparent  decline  in  aquatic  species  in  South 
Lincolnshire,  a  new  survey  of  the  Baston  Fen  fauna  was  started 
in  1990  so  that  comparisons  with  the  1970's  list  can  be  drawn. 


The  new  10km  square  records  for  1990  were  as  follows: 

TF39  Louth  Canal,  Thoresby  Bridge  (Coll.  C  Jukes)  March 

Unio  pictorum  Anodonta  anatina 

TF16  Timberland  Delph  Conch.  Soc.  Meeting  21.7.90 

Viviparus  contectus  Lymnaea  palustris 

Anisus  leucostoma  Pisidium  milium 

TF16  Metheringham  Delph  Conch.  Soc.  Meeting  21.7.90 

(Coll.  D.C.Long) 

Succinea  putris  Vallonia  pulchellum 

Vallonia  excentrica 

(Coll  B  Coles) 

Pisidium  obtusale  Pisidium  pseudosphaerium 

The  latter  is  also  a  new  county  and  Vice  County  (53) 
record 

I  am,  as  ever,  grateful  to  Dr  M  P  Kerney  (National  Recorder) 
for  confirmation  of  Pisidium  records,  and  to  Mrs  J  Ostler,  Mrs 
V  Wilkin  and  Mr  C  Jukes  for  sending  me  specimens  or  lists  of 
species . 
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(On  1st  July  1893,  following  an  initial  meeting  at  Mablethorpe 
on  12th  June  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  Union  was  formed  with 
an  agreed  Constitution  and  the  first  election  of  Officers.  The 
Union  is  preparing  a  special  Centenary  Transactions  the  Editor 
would  welcome  any  information  suitable  for  inclusion.) 
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